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TEN DAYS IN THE JUNGLE. 



On Board the **Nepaul,** 
Dec. 19, 1883. 

It is early morning in the Straits, between 
Singapore and Penang, smooth and calm as if 
we were on a lake. We have had a very good 
run down the China Sea ; it was fairly rough, 
but the wind was with us ; we had left cold, 
autumnal weather at Hong Kong, and each 
day it grew warmer, so that we could live on 
deck in long chairs. There were about thirty 
passengers, and accommodation for nearly 
two hundred. The saloon was very dreary, 
but there was an advantage in having few 
passengers, — it gave us plenty of room to walk 
abgut the deck, at least for those who were 
accustomed to the motion. 1 usually prefer 
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3 TEN DAYS IN THE JUNGLE, 

to keep myself inclined at one angle, moving 
only at rare intervals. 

It was a comfort and relief to approach 
land once more ; and at Singapore I had my 
first glimpse of tropical vegetation. 

A long pier, covered with coal-sheds, was 
the first thing that greeted our eyes. As the 
steamer drew near we saw many natives, 
with bright-colored garments, which gave a 
dash of color to the scene; queer looking 
bullock - carts, . for merchandise ; gharries, 
drawn by ponies, waiting for the passen- 
gers ; and, for a background, beautiful, tall, 
forest-like trees, picked out here and there 
with palm trees. Small boys were soon 
swarming round the steamer, paddling little 
boats hollowed out of a single log. " Make 
a dive ! " " Ha ! a dive ! '' " Make a dive ! " 
was shouted on all sides. We threw a few 
pennies into the water, and in less time than 
I can write, the small boys were out of their 
boats and in again with the pennies in their 
hands. They were like ducks, quite as 
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much at their ease in the water as on 

land. 

We drove to the hotel along a pretty road, 
with beautiful trees and lovely flowers on 
every side. It lobked so very attractive, but, 
alas ! the charm was only on the outside, and 
we were nearly starved. It rains here every 
day. After a hard shower we thought it 
safe to take a drive ; soon the big drops 
came down ; it poured in torrents ; the top 
of the gharry leaked, and we were forced to 
put up an umbrella, and in this way we saw 
Singapore. The next morning we strolled 
through the town, — damp and hot and un- 
comfortable it was. I believe the bungalows 
and gardens are very lovely, outside of the 
town, but there was no time to see them, as 
the steamer was to leave in the afternoon. 

We found Sir W on the steamer among 

the new passengers ; he is a delightful travel- 
ling companion, and we tried to persuade 
him to go into the jungle with us, but he 
thought he must push on to England. After 
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two days we were approaching Penang, a 
low-lying strip of land, with pretty hills rising 
behind; cocoanut palms in every direction, 
forming a line at the base of the hills, — these 
bear fruit throughout the year. The natives 
have a curious way of making an incision in 
one of the fronds, then they hang a gourd 
underneath, in order to catch the sap. Every 
night and morning the gourds are emptied 
of a liquid which is quite intoxicating. 

There are many betel-nut palms, very like 
the cocoanut palm, but taller, with strange- 
looking small fruit in clusters at the base of 
the fronds. 

At eight o'clock we arrived at Penang; 
and small cargo boats and sampans at once 
surround the steamer. Officials and many 
friends of the various passengers come on 
board. All the men are dressed in white, and 
wear pith hats. It is always midsummer 
here, the thermometer never varying more 
than ten degrees throughout the year, being 
but five degrees from the equator. Major 
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McNair, Resident Councillor at Penang, and 
author of a very pleasant book, " Sarong and 
Kris," kindly took us off in his gig, and in 
five minutes we were landed at the jetty. 
Tamils or Klings, in bright-colored dresses, 
Malays, and other peoples, were watching the 
arrival of the steamer, quietly expectant, all 
anxiously waiting for orders. There was 
none of the hurry and bustle of the nineteenth 
century western life. In the East everything 
is done quietly, in a lazy way, and it cer- 
tainly is most refreshing and restful for a 
change, although after a time one might long 
for crowded civilization and progress. Mr. 
K. met us and took us to his house, a drive 
of a mile through pretty roads, bordered with 
fine trees, lovely flowering shrubs, and many 
varieties of palms. The natives, in their pic- 
turesque costumes, and pretty little mahog- 
any-colored children, with few, if any, clothes 
on them, but always wearing silver orna- 
ments, were on all sides. 

The syce drove so badly that I was glad to 
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arrive at our destination and have my first 
glimpse at an Eastern house. It was on the 
sea, with the waves gently washing up on 
the yellow sands, and in the midst of a cocoa- 
nut grove: We entered a long hall, about 
forty by twenty feet. This is divided by 
screens, and part of it is used as a dining- 
room ; a large punkah over the table is pulled 
by a coolie sitting on the verandah. On 
either side of the dining-room were doors 
leading to bath-rooms belonging to the bed- 
rooms above. These bath-rooms are large 
and very high, flagged with red tiles; on 
one side there is a large, bucket-shaped tub, 
filled with water. You do not get into the 
tub; you stand by the side and pour the 
water over you with a wooden dipper. This 
is most refreshing, and after a little uncom- 
fortable experience in showering water all 
over your clothes and slippers, you learn at 
what angle to pour the water, and you leave 
the bath-room much invigorated. A staircase 
leads to the bedroom above. The drawing- 
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room was above the dining-room, with deep 
verandahs at either end ; green and white 
striped Venetians softened the light. In front 
you looked out through cocoanut palms to 
the sea beyend, and behind the house upon 
a pretty garden. The bedrooms open from 
the drawing-room ; they are very large, the 
bed in the middle of the room, with the never- 
failing mosquito-curtains. A couch on the 
side conceals the trap-door leading to the 
bath-room. We were most cordially received. 
After shaking the dust off we breakfasted on 
the verandah. Ever)rthing was delicious after 
our long sea-voyage. The ayah, a Kling, a 
picturesque, graceful woman, came to my 
room to interpret for me to the dobe or wash- 
man. She wore but two garments, — a very 
tight-fitting jacket covering the breasts and 
part of the back, and a selengdong made of 
red cotton with gorgeous yellow spots. This 
is seven yards long, and is wound around in 
a very graceful way, serving as a skirt and 
waist. Her gray hair was brushed back from 
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her forehead and coiled tightly at the back 
of the neck ; she wore one small gold ring in 
the right nostril; heavy gold ear-rings and 
silver rings on the second toe of each foot ; 
suspended by a cord round her • neck was a 
strange gold ornament, which she told me 
was worn as we wear a wedding-ring. The 
dobe was a delight to look at, black as ebony, 
with silky hair, whiskers, and moustache. 
He also was a Kling, native from the east 
coast of India. He wore a pink sarong or 
skirt, and white jacket and white turban. It 
is most disrespectful to appear without a tur- 
ban. His ornaments are gold ear-rings and 
silver toe-rings. 

After receiving my orders he put his hand 
to his forehead in a very serious manner, 
bowed slightly, murmured " Ay," and silently 
left the room. 

No one knows what curry is who has not 
been in India or the Straits Settlements. It 
is not the fiery food that Becky Sharp tried 
to eat in order to charm Rawdon Crawley. 
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There are endless varieties of it, with innu- 
merable condiments; these are called sam- 
bols, and served separately; sometimes as 
many as twenty condiments are served with 
curry, and every day it is freshly made, being 
rolled upon a granite slab with a granite 
roller. Fish, vegetables, poultry, and fruit 
are all used for curries, and it is made both 
dry and wet, and often served together. 

Late in the afternoon we drove to the Plain. 
The band was playing, and there were many 
games of tennis going on. Chinese swells in 
barouches drawn by fine Arab horses, natives 
in bright-colored dresses, pale-faced English 
children with their ayahs, passed by. I 
watched with the greatest interest all these 
novel sights and listened to the waves gently 
rolling up on the sands. The moon rose, 
and it was time for us to go home. 

Penang, Dec. 19, 1883. 
To-MORROw we start for Perik (pronounced 
pay-rah) to travel ten days in the jungle. 
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Two years ago I did not know that such a 
place existed. Since then we have heard 
so much about it, through a friend who is 
much interested in the vast tin deposits, 
sugar plantations, and the opening of the 
country, which seems truly to be a new Eldo- 
rado, that we became so delighted with the 
descriptions that we were most anxious to 
see this wonderful country for ourselves. 

PerSk is one of the provinces of the Mala- 
yan peninsula. To the north of the island of 
Singapore is the southern part of the Mala- 
yan peninsula. The State of Johore, belong- 
ing to the Maharajah, a native prince, who 
makes himself very much liked by his people, 
and who is now adopting many European cus- 
toms, is at the southern part of the peninsula. 
At the northwest of Johore is the old Dutch 
province of Malacca, which now belongs to 
the British ; then a small State called Sungei- 
Ujong; north of that, Selangor; and farther 
north is Perik. This is an independent State, 
with an English Resident, who sits in council 
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with a native regent or sultan ; his power is 
but nominal, as he invariably accedes to any- 
thing that the Resident suggests. 

The history of the growth of this little 
State is a very interesting one. 

Soon after the close of the war in China, 
called the Tai-ping rebellion, in 1861, and in 
which Chinese General Gordon took such an 
active part, many Chinese left their own 
country (those of them called rebels), and 
began to seek new homes in the southern 
part of Asia. They were attracted to Perik 
by the great mineral deposits. Tin was found 
in great quantities, and this they began to 
work in the most primitive manner. The 
deposit is so great, and often found so near 
the surface, that it was only necessary to use 
baskets to scoop up the tin. As they worked 
deeper down into the ground a simple water- 
wheel was used to pump out the water. Of 
course by this method the waste of tin was 
very great, but, notwithstanding this, vast 
amounts of money were made, and many 
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Chinese began to accumulate large fortunes. 
Very simple smelting furnaces were made, 
the tin ore sent to Penang, and from thence 
exported to all parts of the world. 

Tin is one of the most valuable minerals. 
There are but few places in the world where 
it is found. 

The United States of America, so rich in 
mineral deposits, has no tin. In Cornwall, 
where so much of the tin used in the world 
is found, the mines have been worked for so 
many years, over one thousand, that the 
depth from which it is now taken is some- 
thing frightful, and consequently the expense 
is very great. 

As soon as it was known in China that 
such vast riches were to be found in Per4k 
the Chinese flocked in from all sides. They 
outnumbered the Malays, who had originally 
gone there from Sumatra. Disturbances 
arose : the Chinese divided themselves into 
two factions; sometimes one would be in 
th£ ascendant, and sometimes the other. 
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This went on for a long time. The Malays 
became very piratical, harrying and infesting 
the rivers, which are the arteries of commerce 
for the country, and committed all kinds of 
depredations. Finally lawlessness was car- 
ried to such an extent that the British gov- 
ernment thought the time had come to send 
a Resident with power to act with the Malay 
authorities in order to suppress all these 
outrages. 

Mr. Birch was made British Resident. Un- 
fortunately he endeavored to make changes 
in the government too rapidly. The Malays 
threatened to take his life if he insisted 
upon certain new laws being carried out. 
One morning, as he was coming from his 
bath at the river bank, he was stabbed from 
behind with a kris, a Malay sword, which has 
a crooked blade, and instantly killed. 

At once, one hundred and fifty Sikh police, 
led by two British officers, were despatched 
to the spot. One officer was killed, and the 
other badly wounded. 
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On receiving this news the British gov- 
ernment saw that the time had come to send 
a sufficient force to conquer this turbulent 
State. Troops from India and China arrived 
in the peninsula. They were divided into 
two detachments, — one sent to SungeiUjong, 
and the other to Perik. This detachment 
was a company of " The Buffs." They landed 
at Matang, a small kampong or village, and 
marched as rapidly as the wild undergrowth 
would allow to Gounong-Poodong, an extraor- 
dinary little mountain of limestone formation, 
with most precipitous sides, rising abruptly 
out of a valley. Even before arriving here 
the jungle had become so thick that the 
troops found it impossible to penetrate fur- 
ther. The men were sent forward, two only 
together, cutting down the jungle before 
them. As they passed through the kam- 
pongs they were burned to the ground, — if 
the Malays were still hostile, — and this was 
usually the case. 

In six months the Malays were subdued. 
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gradually even the most disaffected coming 
to terms. 

This was in 1875 and 1876. The Sultan 
was deposed, and sent as prisoner to the 
Seychelles. A regent was appointed ; he was 
the uncle of the prince who was ruling at the 
time of Mr. Birch's murder. 

Sir Hugh Low was appointed Resident, 
and under his most wise administration jus- 
tice and prosperity were soon brought forth 
from this chaotic jungle. 

Pbnano, Dec. 20, 1883. 

Thursday morning we left Penangat 7.15, 
en route for the jungle. We drove to the 
jetty, where we met Mr. S., an intelligent 
young Englishman, who, early in the year, 
is to open a sugar estate in Lamut. He had 
been a fellow-passenger of ours for two weeks, 
so that we were already friends. 

We were rowed off to the steam-launch 
"Shanghai" in a sampan, and found comfort- 
able, long chairs for the six hours' steam down 
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the coast. Several Chinese and KUngs were 
on board, employed on the Gula sugar estate. 

The channel at first was very narrow. We 
soon were passing Pul6h Gerajah (the island 
of Gerajah), where there is a government 
hospital for lepers. These poor wretches are 
incurable, and never leave the hospital after 
once entering it. This disease is truly awful. 
A finger drops off, then another, until the 
hand goes ; the same with the feet ; the ears 
drop off, and even the nose ; after this they 
linger no longer. What a dreadful inheri- 
tance ! Surely the sins of the fathers de- 
scending even to the most distant genera- 
tions. The hospital looked very pretty at 
the water's edge, in the midst of a cocoa- 
palm grove. 

After leaving Pul6h Gerajah on the right, 
the channel widens very much. Soon it was 
very hot, haze in the distance, and such an 
intense glare, I was thankful to put on my 
goggles, or " gig-lamps," as a friend of mine 
calls them. 
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Sunstroke is often prevented by wearing 
goggles in these hot countries. 

Mr. S. most thoughtfully had ordered sand- 
wiches, caviare, and anchovies, which I was 
very glad to have after our early breakfast. 
It is needless to say that the sea was quite 
calm, otherwise no such rich food for me. 

Suddenly a small, thin, bright-green fish, 
with a sword-like head, and with scales shin- 
ing like silver in the sunlight, jumped from 
under the bow of the launch and skimmed 
over the water for a long distance, only 
touching it now and again. The Malay at 
the wheel said this fish belonged to a kind 
who once had a great fight with the Singa- 
pore fish and conquered them. These people 
are very superstitious, and believe thoroughly 
in ghosts. The other day a man had both 
legs broken by a tree falling upon him while 
working in the jungle. The natives said that 
it was because no sacrifices had been made 
before beginning to clear the jungle. The 
blood of bullocks and of goats should have 
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been poured upon the ground to propitiate 
the spirits. 

I amused myself learning a few Malay words 
as we went down the coast. It grew hotter 
and hotter, the wind was with us, so that we 
had the full effect of the blazing tropical sun. 
It was impossible to realize that it was Decem- 
ber, and that you probably had nothing but 
snow-covered hills to look out on. Here the 
thermometer varies but eight or ten degrees 
throughout the year. It is considered very 
cool now, sixty-five and sixty-nine in the very 
early morning, and in the eighties during the 
day. 

I learned nearly fifty Malay words during 
the morning, Mr. S. acting as teacher. There 
are no tenses to the verbs, which certainly is 
a comfortable way of making a language for a 
foreigner to learn. 

Unfortunately the " boy " we borrowed for 
a servant is Chinese and cannot speak Malay, 
so I cannot exercise my newly-acquired lan- 
guage upon him, but naturally he will be 
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more useful as I can understand his pidgin- 
English, if not so amusing. 

At one o'clock we reached the Gula River, 
a pretty little stream. Mangrove swamps 
covered the banks ; utter silence everywhere, 
— the only living thing to be seen was one 
solitary bird, a horn-bill, I think, stalking 
along the muddy shore in a stately manner. 
About here, apparently, there is no insect 
life. 

Two miles up the river we came to Gula, 
where the new sugar estate is being opened 
up. There are a few houses along the bank. 
The manager's house, where we are now stay- 
ing, our friend Mr. S.'s house, and beyond, 
cook houses, carpenters' houses, writers' 
houses, and a house for the chemist, besides 
the Kling lines and all the coolie lines, — all 
these make a settlement of three hundred 
people. 

The houses are built on supports, leaving 
a clear space underneath ten feet high, — a 
staircase leading to a verandah, which is used 
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for a dining-room. The middle of the house 
is the sitting-room, and bedrooms open from 
it. All the rooms are opened to the roof, 
which is made of a wood called bertram, and 
thatched with attep made of the fronds of 
the Nibung palm plaited together. Each 
frond is lined or made stiff with a narrow 
piece of wood about two inches wide; the 
frond is sewn lengthwise over this with rat- 
tans, put upon the roof instead of shingles 
or slates. No nails are used ; all the fronds 
are sewn upon the beams, the length of the 
frond being laid across the roof. This makes 
a very good thatch, it is quite waterproof, 
and lasts two or three years. Four thousand 
fronds will make an attep roof thirty feet 
square. 

The screens or Venetians are made of split 
bamboo, very light, shutting out the glare 
and at the same time admitting the air. 

The floors, doors, blinds, and staircases are 
made of maranti wood, which is the common 
wood of the country. It is used like deal 
and pine in other countries. 
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The furniture is of merbeau wood, and 
looks like a coarse mahogany. 

Everything is made most comfortable for 
us by the manager's wife, who has been in 
this country for seven years. Delicious cur- 
ries again tempt me. I am sure my diges- 
tion would soon be ruined were I to stay long 
in this part of the world. 

In the afternoon goes out into the jun- 
gle — real tropical jungle — no human beings 
for miles around away from this little set- 
tlement, which has been started within the 
year and is called the Perdk Sugar Company. 

is interested to see all the workings of 

the estate. It is an enormous undertaking, 
and it is quite impossible to realize the many 
difficulties until you are on the spot. Six 
thousand acres to be cleared from the virgin 
jungle before the sugar-cane can be planted. 
Canals must be cut in different directions for 
drainage, and also to transport the sugar to 
the coast. 

If the cane be planted three years from the 
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time they first begin to clear the jungle it 
will be very good work. 

The coolies employed are Klings from 
India, Javanese, Chinese, and Malays. The 
Javanese on this estate have all made the 
pilgrimage to Jeddah, and consequently are 
Hadjis. I meant to walk up the canal to see 
what the jungle was like, but it gets dark 
very soon after the sun goes down, and it is 
too much of an exposure for me to go out 
early, so I contented myself looking at a 
beautiful sunset-glow down the river and 
strolling on to, the jetty, which is most curi- 
ously made of the stalks of the Nibung palm 
sewn together. 

It was very cool in the evening, — that is, 
for the tropics. Of course we needed a pun- 
kah at dinner. I was very tired, and glad to 
go to my room, and slept sound till dawn. 
Then I listened for the chattering of mon- 
keys, knowing that the jungle on the opposite 
side of the river was full of them. Unfortu- 
nately they were in an amiable mood, and I 
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could n't hear a sound ; overpowering silence 
everywhere. 

GuLA, Dec. 31, 1883. 

Will you be very wearied with all the de- 
tails of our journey.^ It is to me so very 
interesting, so curious, and so soon forgotten 
if I do not write them down. 

The servants here are very picturesque, 
with their pretty bright sarongs and turbans, 
either white, red, or yellow. 

It is too hot to write. I am in a vapor 
bath, but will struggle on. About half-past 
seven I went on to the launch, scrambling 
down from the jetty, and made a little pencil 
sketch of this house. 

Mr. S. brought me such a curious orchid, 
cat's-tail ; the blossoms had dropped off, but 
the leaves were worth painting. 

It looks as if a thunder-storm were com- 
ing up in the east. I sincerely trust not, as 
we are to leave before dawn and go in the 
launch to a place called Matang, from there 
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drive to Tai-ping, which is quite civilized, and 
then on to Kwala Kangsa. 

Towards sunset we started for a walk along 
a path cut through the jungle, going first 
through the "Kling lines.** There was a 
long building, divided into many small rooms, 
raised a few feet from the ground in front of 
each room, and on a verandah was a primi- 
tive oven. Fires were burning in each one. 
The smoke and heat made it so uncomforta- 
ble that I could not stay as long as I wanted, 
while the strange, dark-skinned, savage-look- 
ing people clustered round us, quite as curious 
to watch us as we were to watch them. 

The Klings have a custom of oiling them- 
selves after bathing, their curly black hair 
glistening with the oil which is made from 
the cocoa-nut, and the same oil is rubbed 
upon their bodies. They are a graceful, 
slender, well-made people. The women wear 
but two garments and many ornaments. 
Four and five pairs of ear-rings, nose-rings, 
bracelets, and toe-rings. The lobe of the ear 
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is quite dragged out of shape, the hole 
opening often an inch wide, and when the 
lower ear-ring is not worn, the ear is hideous 
to look upon. 

Wonderful palms and ferns were on every 
side. The lovely nidus ferns clinging high 
up on the trunks of tall trees. Wax plants 
covering fallen trees, gracefully creeping over 
everything. Wild luxuriance of vegetation 
in every direction, and with it all a sense of 
desolation. 

Tai-ping, December 22, 1883. 

We were up at four o'clock this morning, 
and started by moonlight and starlight in 
the launch. Breakfast, consisting of coffee, 
bread, and eggs, was prepared by our ser- 
vants on the launch, our borrowed boy from 
Penangi and Mr. S.'s Malay named Kurus. 

It was so cool that I was glad to have on 
an ulster and a thick shawl. The early morn- 
ing stillness was delicious. We steamed down 
the CO^st tQ the Selingseng River. Gradually 
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dawn came, bringing out the distant hills 
which were soon lighted by the sun's rays 
shooting up behind them. As we entered 
the river there were many native boats com- 
ing up and down. Dense jungle of bakow 
or mangrove bordered the river ; we wound 
round and round the endless turns of this 
serpentine stream, till we entered the Larut 
River, — this is evidently one of the river 
highways. We had left solitude behind us, 
as we began to see signs of life and improve- 
ment. Here we passed Malay huts where 
new settlements were starting, and there a 
river police station. We passed Port Weld, 
named for the governor of Singapore and 
the Straits Settlements. Here is to be the 
terminus of the railroad already begun at 
Tai-ping. 

At quarter of eight we reached Matang. 
"i^ll the tin from the Tai-ping mines is shipped 
frwsp this port. We landed at a tumble- 
down\U)oking wharf, a Sikh policeman pre- 
sented \rms to us, and a huge Sikh offered 
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US a gharry. We sent a telegram to the 
Assistant Resident, asking if he could take 
us in, letters having been sent on several 
days before. 

We patiently waited for the ponies which 
were to take us on the journey. Mr. S. in- 
terpreted some of the conversation going on 
around us. 

" What did you bring that gharry for } " 
"You told me so." "I didn't, you dog." 
To call a man a dog is one of the worst terms 
of reproach ; but to call him a pig is the 
most insulting term of all. 

After some time the three gharries were 
ready ; and such funny looking things. Two- 
wheelers with covers, and blinds at the back 
and sides. These are drawn by little ponies. 
Our pony looked like a chestnut rat. He 
was taken out; the shafts were put on the 
ground and I crawled into the extraordinary 
gharry. Above the cross-bar there was a 
narrow board, and upon this the syce sat at 
our feet. Our pith hats bumped against each 
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Other as we bounced along the road, and I 
wondered how I should enjoy such close 
quarters for a long drive. 

The air was still fresh, the view on all sides 
quite lovely. I only wish we need not hurry 
through this enchanting country. 

The road is constantly bordered with cocoa 
palms, well-wooded hills, real mountains are 
in front, and I am excited with all these 
novel sights. 

We passed several East Indians. Soon 
such a pretty group of Kling women come in 
sight. A brilliant bit of color, with their red 
and yellow selengdongs. 

After an eight -mile drive we arrived at 
Tai-ping, left the gharry and walked up a 
short steep hill to the Assistant Resident's 
house. A guard appeared who took our 
cards and all are at once received as if we 
were old friends. 

A long hall divided into dining room and 
drawing room, which looked out over the tin 
mines to the mountains beyond. The furni- 
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ture — a grand piano, cabinet and tables of 
carved wood from Canton, and many pretty 
curios, looked as if we were in the midst of 
civilization — and not in a country only re- 
claimed, as it were, from savage rule within 
a few years. 

I have the same room Miss Bird had, so 
you can read her description of it in the 
"Golden Chersonese.** 

Breakfast was soon served. In this country 
all the men go out very early, in order to 
accomplish a certain amount of work before 
the hottest part of the day. 

In the afternoon there was to be a distribu- 
tion of prizes at the school, which was started 
eight months ago. It is supported by gov- 
ernment. The schoolmaster, an Englishman, 
seemed much interested in his work, and had 
a strong influence over the boys, who are 
Chinese, Malays, English, Madrasees, and 
Cingalese. 

Forty children are now at the school. The 
improvement in Tai-ping is marvellous. Six 
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years ago it was filled with turbulent people ; 
every one's hand was raised against his neigh- 
bor; now everything is prosperous. Every 
one law-abiding, the hand of justice most 
wisely administered by the Resident, Sir 
Hugh Low, has brought peace and prosperity 
from chaos and the jungle. Chinese are flock- 
ing in from Singapore and from about Canton. 

All these new settlements are well policed 
by Sikhs, strong, powerful-looking men from 
Indian regiments, who are thoroughly well 
disciplined and quite capable of enforcing 
order when necessary. 

The Chinese are natural gamblers. The 
government, finding it impossible to suppress 
gambling, decided that it was wiser to have 
what is called gambling farms. A man pays 
a certain sum to the government, and then is 
allowed to open one of these " farms," and it 
goes on under the supervision of the police. 

We went into one of these houses. A 
long room, dark and dingy, was filled with 
tables ; crowds of well-behaved Chinese were 
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seated around, staking copper cash, which 
was being raked in by the croupier as they 
played "Fan-Tati,*' the common Chinese 
game played in the South of China. 

On the floor were several bits of matting 
marked with a black cross, where another 
game, a kind of a rouge et noir, was played. 

We went up stairs and looked down from 
a gallery upon this mass of swarthy-looking 
human beings. At each table queer, clumsy 
lamps, made of tin, burning cocoa-nut oil, 
with a coarse wick, were flaring in the faces 
of these copper-colored people, filling the air 
with smoke ; it did not trouble them, nor was 
the smell disagreeable. Here and there, stand- 
ing on high stools, were Chinese policemen 
watching the games to see that there was no 
cheating. It was very curious to watch the 
different expressions as the stakes were raked 
towards or away from the different players. 
The heat was mtense, so that we were soon 
obliged to leave this strange, well-ordered 
den. 
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We looked into a tin shop to see specimens 
of the work. Graceful ewers, tea-pots, and a 
few other things were well made. They 
tarnish very soon, and it is difficult to keep 
them bright. 

In this part of the world there is no twi- 
light ; night was coming on, and we were 
obliged to climb up the hill to the Residency 
where we were staying. 

The inspector of mines sent us a tin tank- 
ard, a little model of the moulds, like those 
in which tin is moulded, and a queer mass of 
tin drippings. Such good souvenirs of this 
delightful day. 

I cannot express to you how much I am 
enjoying this journey, and how often I wish 
I could in any way make you see even a little 
of all that we are seeing. 

It was so cool in the evening that it seemed 
impossible that we were in the tropics. We 
were obliged to shut the doors leading on 
to the verandah, leaving only a part of the 
Venetians open, there was such a fresh 
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breeze blowing down from the mountains 
opposite. 

We were well protected by the twelve 
Sikh guards sleeping under the house, two 
of them always being on duty and relieving 
each other every four hours. 

In the middle of the night I heard a queer 
noise in the next room; it sounded like a 
small wild animal, rushing madly around. I 
thought of all sorts of disagreeables ; after 
a while the noise ceased, and I fell asleep. 
Soon the same rustling sound began again ; 
I remembered that the door was not fastened, 
and I fondly imagined the mosquito curtain 
might serve as a slight protection if the little 
wild creature forced himself into our room ; 
fortunately he contented himself with his 
own quarters, and came no nearer. In the 
morning I asked what kind of an animal was 
kept in the room, thinking it might be some 
pet of the family, and was told that it prob- 
ably was a lemur, a kind of wild cat that 
had come in from the woods. 
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In the afternoon walked over the ad- 
joining hill, where Mr. D. is to build a house ; 
he saw footprints of a large tiger, which had 
come down from the mountains and carried 
off a man, leaving nothing but a hand behind. 
These are some of the few disagreeables that 
we saw or heard about. 

The jungle is filled with tigers, and now 
and again they come down to the settle- 
ment. 

The Residency, Kwala-Kangsa, 
December 23, 1883. 

I MUST begin from the early morning. 
Breakfast at 6.30 a. m., and before seven 
o'clock we had said good-by to our kind new 
friends, and were closely tucked into the 
funny little gharries and were off again. 

It seemed a cramped space for five hours. 
Fortunately there were to be relays of ponies, 
and we need not always be in the same 
position. 

The morning was very fresh, the road very 
good, and it was quite lovely in every direc- 
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tion. After eight miles we stopped to change 
ponies ; here the scenery began to be very 
beautiful. Such wonderful palms on either 
side of the road, kaladiums and bananas in 
wild profusion. Klings in their brilliant pic- 
turesque dress were constantly passing by ; 
carts drawn by white bullocks, who looked as 
if nothing could change their stolid sleepy 
expression. There is as much head above 
the eyes as below, giving great stupidity to 
the face, long ears hang down like leaves, 
and with their ribbed-like horns they have a 
weird appearance. The cart is usually covered 
with a matted roof, with a bright bit of color 
in front, in the shape of a Kling, whose red 
garment thrown over his head gives a fine 
contrast against his ebony skin. The Klings 
are a handsome race. The women slender 
and graceful. They wear many ornaments ; 
sometimes five or six ear-rings in one ear, all 
around the edge of the ear; the lower ear- 
ring is an inch wide, making the most un- 
sightly hole ; three nose-rings are worn, one 
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in either nostril, and one in the cartilage 
between ; these are like little gold nails with 
wee tassels hanging from them. Innumerable 
bracelets of gold, or silver anklets, and occa- 
sionally bracelets for the upper part of the 
arm. With all these ornaments added to 
their brilliant dresses they glitter in the 
sunlight. 

The mountains are densely wooded to the 
tops, indeed it is tropical jungle ; enormous 
trees with the trunks covered with creepers, 
nidus ferns clinging to the bark, with the 
old dead brown fronds hanging underneath, 
palms, pine-apples, tapioca, and a wealth of 
ferns on either side delighted me. 

The wildest dreams never suggested to my 
mind such luxuriance of vegetation. 

We drive comfortably along a well-metalled 
road. The rain began, which had been 
threatening for an hour ; fortunately we had 
an india-rubber blanket, and by holding it up 
before us we kept quite dry. We passed a 
sign " Waterloo Estate ; " there a coffee planta- 
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tion had been started, the berry was brought 
from Liberia ; we drank coffee made from it 
last evening and thought it very good. The 
flavor is not so strong as either Mocha or Java 
coffee ; the berry is much larger. 

It was still raining when we stopped for the 
last relay of ponies. A long-necked chestnut 
pony, speckled with* white, looking like a cross 
between a giraffe and a diminutive horse, was 
brought out for us. This syce or driver, a 
Madrasee in red sarong and white turban, the 
end flying in the wind, ran by the pony's head 
for a time, evidently to encourage him, for he 
looked a vicious little beast. After a while 
the syce jumped backwards on to the gharry 
where there is a piece of wood fastened 
across, the pony trotting fast all the time. 

We seemed to be getting over the ground 
very well, and thought the twenty-three miles 
would soon be behind us, but, alas, the giraffe- 
like brute took to jibbing. The Madrasee 
goes to his head, pats him, pushes the shaft 
to one side, then to the other, for a while ; it 
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is useless. With wonderful patience he en- 
courages him to start again, and we are off. 

Wonderful marsh lands, carpeted with 
pink lotus, come in sight. These are large 
cup-shaped flowers of a deep pink color, with 
yellow stamens, the leaves soft, bluish-green, 
with red on the reverse. The stalks of the 
flower are so strong that on one where there 
is a seed pod a blue bird had lighted. Our 
little brute got more and more ill-tempered, 
stopped short, and utterly refused to go any 
further. Then he began to back and back, 
stopped again. I begged to get out ; the sun 
was scorching, and I knew I could not walk 
far. Before very long the other gharries over- 
took us, and we gladly exchanged into one we 
had scorned earlier in the day. Our boxes 
and bags were given to the patient Madrasee 
with the giraffe, knowing he would arrive at 
Kwala-Kangsa before the evening. 

In an hour we saw the brown roofs of a 
few houses. At 12 m. we arrived at this 
place, Kwala Kangsa, and most lovely it is. 
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The Residency is on a very high hill, the 
Perak River below, and lofty mountains all 
around, and cocoa palms behind. It is quite 
enchanting. Sir Hugh Low welcomed us 
very cordially ; breakfast was ready, and we 
were too hungry to do more than shake off 
the dust. We find several guests in the 
house for Christmas ; in all we are a party of 
seven. 

A profusion of flowers are on the table, — 
scarlet and red flamboyants ; a kind of acacia ; 
jessamine sempax (this has many petals, the 
leaf strangely unlike other jessamines) ; ala- 
manders ; exaggerated convolvuli of a soft, 
pink color, with a dash of red in the cup, the 
flowers much longer than they are in our 
convolvulus — a delicate flower — the petals 
white with a suggestion of pink, long tube- 
like cup below, the stamens enclosed in a 
black tube ; this had the same perfume as 
heliotrope. Such a variety of fruit was on 
the table, — bananas, or pisangs, as they are 
called here ; clusters of pines ; mangoes, and 
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cherimoya. This looks like an enormous 
heart. It is filled with black seeds ; between 
them a custard-like substance sweet and 
pleasant to eat. 

After breakfast we went on to the veran- 
dah. A funny little monkey, a Sia-mang, was 
below. He is jet black, a comical-looking 
little beast, with his round head and short 
body, enormously long arms, funny hands, 
and very short legs. He walks very little, 
always helping himself with his arms. 

We are surrounded by servants, natives of 
many countries. The sentry, a Sikh, wears 
a red jacket, white trousers, and a blue tur- 
ban. The Sikhs are fine-looking men, their 
bright dress contrasting well with their dark 
skin and jet-black hair and whiskers. A 
variety of shaped turbans are worn by the 
house servants. It is most interesting to 
watch all these faces and to study this brown 
human nature. 

On the table in the drawing-room were 
skulls of tigers and skulls of horn-bills (these 
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looked like colored ivory), snakes, centipedes, 
and beetles preserved in small bottles. I 
trust I shall see none nearer. 

We had arranged to stay here until Tues- 
day, then go down the Perdk River ten hours 
in a house-boat. We thought we must go in 
a sagor or dug-out, but everything is most 
delightfully arranged for us by the Resi- 
dent. 

The government steamer is to be sent to 
Tekul-Anson to take us back to Penang, 
as the coast steamer only leaves every four 
days. If we depended upon that we should 
have been obliged to hurry through this most 
delightful journey. Elephants have been or- 
dered to meet us at Blanja, and upon them we 
cross the jungle to Papan. I am a fairly good 
traveller, do not object to get up before the 
screech of dawn, which is often necessary in 
these hot countries. 

After breakfast there was a downpour. 
This lasted all the afternoon. The mountains 
were covered with clouds, the wind was very 
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fresh, and I found it almost too cool as I sat 
writing to you. I am getting so frightfully 
burned red and brown that I shall be a good 
bit of color for your drawing-room. I shall 
look like a good curio, splash or flamb6, a 
failure in sang de bceiif. It is too hot to 
wear more than a thin gauze veil ; so long as 
my eyes are protected it really does not much 
matter. 

I forgot to tell you of the extraordinary 
mountain, Gounong Poodong, we passed 
this morning. It is very lofty, rising sud- 
denly from the valley, with perpendicular 
cliffs, only slightly wooded toward the sum- 
mit. It looks like a huge Papenberg, the 
island in the harbor at the entrance to Naga- 
saki, where the Christians were thrown into 
the sea several hundred years ago. 

What do you think of five o'clock tea with 
a python, a real boa-constrictor } I was sit- 
ting quietly in my room. I was called ; told 
to come at once to the verandah. On the 
grass was a man holding a huge python, 
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which was tied securely with a rattan. He 
had come to the Residency to claim the re- 
ward always offered for pythons — twenty-five 
cents a foot. This p3rthon was tied securely 
with rattan about three feet below his head. 
He was a loathsome-looking reptile. The 
man dragged him about in the most uncon- 
cerned manner. He was allowed to leave the 
python alone in the grass ; to me it seemed 
unpleasantly near the verandah. The python 
tried to come up the steps ; found it, how- 
ever, rather difficult to move with the rattan. 
He was then put into the wet grass. This 
revived him, and he writhed and coiled him- 
self about in the most horrid manner. I was 
not sorry when the afternoon's amusement 
came to an end. After half an hour the 
owner reappeared, received the reward, and 
dragged the python down the hill, bumping 
him unmercifully, and probably sold him to 
a Chinaman for two dollars. The gall is 
highly prized, being used for medicine by 
the Chinese. 
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I had a delightful talk with the Resident 
about Per4k. We dined at half-past seven. 
More lovely flowers and delicious fruit. Mrs. 
P. and I had sarongs pulled over our feet to 
protect us from the mosquitoes. They are 
very annoying, but with these coverings we 
dined in peace. I do hope the sun will soon 
shine in the tropics; I stupefy in the dull, 
damp heat. Good night ! 

The Residency, Kwala Kangsa, 
December 24, 1883. 

We began the day with coffee, toast, and 
eggs, at half-past six. A tittle too early for 
me, as I could not go to sleep last night until 
long past midnight. The divisions between 
the rooms are not more than eight feet ; 
above that is lattice-work, consequently you 
hear everything that goes on through the 
house. I have made one or two sketches 
from the verandah. 

Breakfast at twelve. More lovely, brilliant 
flowers on the table. Mangosteens, which 
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are delicious and so pretty, are added to the 
other fruit. 

After breakfast we amuse ourselves with 
the monkeys — a beautiful little monkey, a 
Mah-wa-wa, was brought to the Resident. 
Such a funny, affectionate, gentle, little crea- 
ture ; he is jet black, has white woolly whis- 
kers, otherwise he is very like the Sia-mangs. 

He puts his long, thin arms round my 
neck in the most confiding way, quite like a 
human being, then hops down on to the string 
of the punkah, and skips all about the veran- 
dah. These Mah-wa-was are very difficult to 
catch ; they live in the top branches of trees 
in the jungle ; they swing from one branch to 
another, rarely coming down to the ground. 
When domesticated they live but a short 
time. 

The two other black monkeys, Sia-mangs, 
are brought up to the verandah ; one is cross, 
the other stupid, neither of them as attrac- 
tive as the little Mah-wa-wa. There is always 
something new, curious, and interesting going 
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on in this delightful hbuse. As I am writing 
the Resident is interviewing many women and 
children. Most of them are squatting on the 
floor. Two of the old women are slaves, 
the younger woman is the owner of them. 
She has come to seek compensation if they 
be given up. Her application is irregular, 
and for the moment she must be refused. 

All the slaves are to be made free after 
the first of January, 1884, the government 
paying for them at a certain valuation ; some 
of the owners are freeing their slaves. Slaves 
for debt have suffered most cruelly, the mas- 
ters doing anything they choose with them. 
All the descendants of these slave debtors 
are slaves, remaining so for generations. 
This new act of the government is a very 
merciful one. 

Looking down the hill there is a lovely 
view of the river in the distance ; directly 
below us there is a grove of cocoa-palms, 
Malay houses, and two elephants. These 
belong to the Regent ; they have been caught 
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trespassing, but, as he declines to pay the 
damages, they are not to be sent to him until 
he comes to terms. 

The rainy season is not over apparently. 
We have had constant rain since we arrived. 
I sincerely trust it will be fine before we leave 
the Residency. 

The gardener sent down from the moun- 
tains an exquisite basket of roses ; they have 
all been introduced from England, and are 
lovely. An Argus pheasant was sent ; the 
plumage is beautiful, deep brown ; many of 
the feathers were given to me, and they will 
make a very pretty fan. 

A messenger arrived with the news that 
the elephants would be at Blanja in two 
days ; therefore we can carry out plans and 
leave the day after Christmas. 

At dinner we had fish, with cocoanut-cab- 
bage salad ; it is delicious. To get the cabbage 
the tree must be cut down ; it grows at the 
top of the trunk, where the fronds unfold 
themselves, and it is not till the tree is thirty 
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years old that this cabbage is ripe and fit to 
be eaten. It was also served as a curry and 
was even more delicious in that way. 

The butler, a Madrasee, named Assam, is 
a Christian. He is a fine specimen of Indian 
humanity, very handsome ; his turbans are 
something marvellous, — twice a day they are 
different. In the morning yards and yards of 
soft, white mull are wound round and round 
his head, and in the evening pretty, delicate, 
dark-colored silk-stuffs, flecked with threads 
of gold, are put on in the same graceful way. 
He surely will kill us with kindness before 
we leave. Fourteen and sixteen courses are 
served both for tiffin and dinner. 

It rained too hard in the afternoon to 
go out with the ponies, — beautiful little ani- 
mals from Ai-Ching. A quiet evening. At 
intervals during the night I heard the Sikh 
sentinels changing guard and giving the 
watchword, and felt quite secure with such 
protection. It is impossible for me to sleep 
very much. Some of the household go to 
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bed very late, and others are up very early ; 
however, I am not getting tired, so I do not 
object to the want of sleep. 



The Residency, Kwala-Kangsa, 
Christmas Day, 1883. 

I KNOW that it is Christmas, but nothing 

would suggest it to me. Mr. and 

are off for snipe at half-past five. Soon the 

little Mah-wa-wa woke up. I saw his black 

arms poked through the lattice in the corner 

of my room ; he was carefully moving about, 

apparently considering the best way to get 

down from the narrow ledge where he had 

passed the night ; suddenly, there was a 

thump, and he was on the verandah, where 

he must wait till some one came to give him 

his breakfast, — bananas he preferred. In 

the morning we strolled to the river, looked 

at the house-boat in which we are to go 

down the river to-morrow. We had a bench 

brought from the Court House near by, so 

that I could make a sketch. We watched 
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the water-carriers — every two guarded by 
one Sikh — as they worked ; these are Chi- 
nese coolies who have committed some 
offence. 

It was very hot as we walked up the hill 
about twelve o'clock. After tiffin three 
snake-charmers appeared ; they seated them- 
selves on the grass below the verandah, drew 
out various musical instruments from a bag, 
— one looked like a small barrel. A round 
basket was placed in front of them ; soon the 
lid was slightly raised from within ; a cobra 
peered out, gradually uncoiled himself, looked 
around, stretched himself, and began to be 
alarmingly alive ; he almost stood on his tail, 
darting forward at intervals, and thrusting 
out his fangs. As he became excited he 
spread out his hood, — this has large spots 
like eyes on it, and is only seen at the back 
of the head. One of the men, the charmer, 
swayed his knees, and, in fact, his whole body 
backwards and forwards, always keeping in a 
sitting posture, looking, intently at the snake. 
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gradually moving nearer and nearer till, 
finally, the snake touched the man's hand, 
which was gently raised towards him, and, 
afterwards, both of his cheeks. It was very 
exciting and very disagreeable to watch the 
performance, for the bite of a cobra is certain 
death to human beings, — death usually en- 
suing in two hours. There is no antidote 
against this most awful poison. We thought 
the poisonous fangs must have been ex- 
tracted ; the men assured us that it was not 
so. They tried an experiment on a chicken : 
a few feathers were picked off above the leg 
and the chicken held towards the snake ; he 
darted out his fangs several times, so that 
the poison thoroughly entered the chicken ; 
in half an hour it looked very wretched, 
moped about for an hour, then revived, and, 
later in the afternoon, joined the other fowls 
only the worse for the want of a few feathers. 
We were told that sometimes fowls were not 
affected by this poison. 
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Christmas, 1883. 

At four o'clock we were poled down the 
river for a few miles, stopping at the first 
kampong, a small Malay village. The crany^ 
a very civil young man who spoke a little 
English, met us on the bank, took us to his 
father's house, a hut on supports, and intro- 
duced us to all the neighbors, who soon ap- 
peared on the scene. We were in the midst 
of cocoanut palms, nutmeg trees, durians, and 
ramboutangs ; these are something like fresh 
lichees ; they have a covering or husk like a 
horse-chestnut, only of a softer substance ; 
mangosteens, called mangis by the natives, 
and mangoes. Nutmegs, called pala by the 
Malays, are very pretty; there is an outer 
covering of green divided in sections like a 
walnut. When this is taken off you find the 
mace woven round the nut like a delicate 
tracery. At first this is white, but when ripe 
it is of a reddish color. 

To entertain us, a Sia-mang, an ugly look- 
ing beast and very cross, was sent up a cocoa- 
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nut tree, one hundred feet high. He was 
held by a long rope, which was gradually un- 
wound as he went higher and higher ; when 
hef got near the branches he shook them well ; 
this was to see if there were any snakes in 
them, and also to be sure they were strong. 
Then, with his powerful arms, he twisted o£E 
a cocoanut, all the time clinging with his legs. 
Down it fell with a crash ; he jumped back- 
wards one or two feet, then twisted off an- 
other cocoanut, and another, until the hideous 
old Malay woman thought she had enough to 
offer us. Knives were brought, the cocoa- 
nuts opened, and we drank the milk, a bluish- 
looking water which is sweet and delicious. 

We walked through the woods, finding all 
kinds of strange trees and shrubs. One called 
umblas, with a very rough leaf, — this can 
be used instead of sandpaper ; another shrub 
with a pretty orange and yellow flower, grow- 
ing on a spike, — this is glengang, and is 
used for skin diseases. 

At last we came to the Pangulu's house ; he 
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is the chief of the Kampong. We were re* 
ceived with a stiff nod, and without a word he 
retired under his house or hut, returning im- 
mediately, bringing many durians which he 
offered to us. They smell of garlic, kerosene, 
and bad eggs. They are highly prized by the 
Malays, who often give one dollar apiece for 
them. Foreigners acquire in time a taste for 
them, and think them very refreshing in the 
early morning. We had them sent to the 
boat to eat going down the river toward 
Blanja, when far away from any human 
habitations. 

The rain was coming on, we said good-by 
hastily to the Pangulu, and hurried back to 
the Residency. 

Two young rajahs were sitting on the 
verandah. They had come from Malacca, 
where they are at school, to pass the holi- 
days. Both were very intelligent, and spoke 
English fairly well and were attractive 
young fellows. These were sons of the old 
Rajah who was banished to the Seychelles 
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during the rebellion of 1876. I was sorry 
that they could not dine with us in the even- 
ing ; unfortunately there was no time to pre- 
pare any food properly for them. They are 
Mahommedans ; can only eat certain kinds of 
food, and it must all be prepared by a Mahom- 
medan in a peculiar way. They were asked 
to dine the next day, but we shall miss 
them. 

The mosquitoes were so thick in the even- 
ing that I was thankful when the sarong was 
brought and pulled over my feet. 

Mahomet Sedi sent several Malay dishes to 
the Resident for Christmas. The table was 
very prettily decorated with exquisite ferns 
(some of them more delicate than maiden- 
hair fern) and sweet-smelling white flowers. 
A long dinner ended our pleasant Christmas 
in the tropics. 
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On the House-Boat *' Singa,*' 

Going down the Perak River, 

December 26, 1883. 

Another early start ; we were called at 
five o'clock, and at six o'clock we were saying 
good-by to the Resident, trying to express 
our thanks to him for all his great kindness 
to us. Sepoys took our luggage to the boat, 
and we were off again on our wanderings. 
The morning was very overcast, the moun- 
tains quite enveloped in clouds, with here 
and there a little vapory cloud floating away 
from the mass. 

The Malays are notorious for idleness, and 
it was astonishing to watch their lazy motions 
as they went througti the pretence of pad- 
dling. There were ten men in the boat, — 
four on either side, one at the stern and one 
at the bow. The spoon-like oars are not four 
feet long. These are used at irregular inter- 
vals. Sometimes all the men paddle to- 
gether; then one stops to roll a cigarette; 
another rests on his oar ; we aearly run into 
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the bank. The river is running very swiftly, 
and the large paddle used as a rudder seemed 
to have but little effect. After this the men 
use the paddles with a little more strength, 
but only for a moment. If we were not 
going with the current, I don't know how 
many hours it would take, for they talk and 
laugh and smoke and rest, in fact, do every- 
thing but work. 

A funny, old, toothless Hadji was squatting 
down on the deck. He has been to Mecca, 
and tells us it took him six months to make 
the pilgrimage. He has friends at Blanja, 
and thinks it a good opportunity to go down 
the river with us. 

The river is three or four hundred feet 
wide, thickly wooded to the edge ; occasionally 
the jungle is cleared for a small plantation of 
pisangs or plantains. There are many kinds 
of this fruit ; those called pisang-sussu are 
more like the luscious red bananas which 
come from the West Indies. 

It did not take us as long to get to Blanja 
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as we imagined. At quarter past one o'clock 
we stopped along the bank of the river at a 
very small kampong. This 'we were told was 
Blanja The Pangulu met us, bringing with 
him a young Rajah, a pretty little boy of 
twelve, who gazed at us with great interest. 
We were taken to a mat-shed built on sup- 
ports. This we entered by a short, wide 
ladder. A rough table and chairs were 
brought for us, and soon the villagers gath- 
ered around. Foreigners are still a great 
novelty to the Malays in this part of the 
world. While we we^e talking, two funny- 
looking little men appeared. They looked 
like little black ants who had suddenly been 
transformed into human beings. These 
proved to be mahouts or elephant-drivers, 
who have arrived with two elephants. Of 
course we were told all the exaggerated 
accounts of the distance we have to go to- 
morrow, the impossibility of starting before 
ten o'clock, as the elephants are let loose in 
the jungle at night, being hobbled only, and 
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it is difficult to find them early. After much 
conversation, which was interpreted to us, we 
decide to await the arrival of more ele- 
phants. 

We walked through the little village, but 
found nothing looked attractive as we looked 
in and about the houses. At the door of one 
hut a poor young girl was lying; her black 
hair was in a tangled mass, and her face so 
wan and weary that it made me ache. Her 
dark eyes had a beseeching look as she gazed 
at us passing by. She was an unsightly 
object, her body covered with sores, roughly 
bound up with cotton taken from the cotton 
trees near by. A plate of food was by her 
side, and there she was left alone to die. She 
was a poor leper taken care of by the vil- 
lagers. A horrid sight, indeed, and one I 
could never forget. The rain came on, and 
we were obliged to hurry back to the boat. 
The river was rising so rapidly, I was carried 
along the shore in a chair by three Malays. 
A foot of water had risen where I had been 
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walking half an hour before. Soon it was 
such a downpour that we went into the cabin 
for shelter and amused ourselves with books. 
Tiffin followed, but as we have the same food 
for breakfast, tiffin, and dinner, and as I had 
no idea what time it was, the name seemed 
of little importance. 

The servants could not make a fire, as the 
leaves were drenched by the rain, and the 
Pangulu refused very wisely to allow them 
to make a fire under the hut. It was very 
easy to give up our tea. 

While we were sitting in the cabin we saw 
a huge elephant, with a big straw basket 
in place of a howdah, wading along the edge 
of the river ; this proved to be the Resident's 
elephant, who had arrived at Kwala Kangsa 
after we left, and had been sent on at once to 
us. This is the only howdah to be had, and 
we were delighted at its arrival. I wondered 
how we were to climb to the top, the elephant 
looked so immense. However, I find usually 
in travelling through new countries all the 
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apparent difficulties rapidly disappear ; every- 
thing simplifies itself. 

By seven o'clock the mosquitoes were so 
thick we had to seek refuge under the mos- 
quito nets. 

The cabin had two berths in it; beyond 
this was a small room, where there was a 
raattrass on the floor, this was to be my bed- 
room, and out of that a bath-room ; in this 
way we were very comfortable. I listened 
for a while to the downpour, wondered how 
much malaria would come into the boat from 
the river's banks, and finally fell asleep. At 
two o'clock I woke up ; it was still pouring. A 
sense of utter loneliness came over me ; every 
one was sound asleep on the boat. I thought 
of the poor, wretched girl I had seen in the 
afternoon lying on the floor of her miserable 
hut, wondered if the rain had soaked her, and 
if it could make her more pitiable, until I 
made myself so nervous I longed to hear a 
human voice, or, indeed, any voice. Far, far 
away in the tropics, surrounded by a few 
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natives, all kinds of horrors came to my 
mind, and I was glad to hear a cock crow. 
At dawn there was a stir in the boat, and I 
was glad to get out of my small quarters. 

While waiting for breakfast I watched the 
big elephant taking his bath. The mahout 
drove him to the river, gradually taking 
him further in ; he had wonderful control 
over him, although the people say that this 
particular elephant is very savage, and has 
killed a man. However this may be, he 
was wonderfully tractable, and obeyed the 
slightest order, lying down first on one side, 
then on the other, the man all the time 
walking over him. He was given a thorough 
bath, well scrubbed, and then taken up the 
bank to breakfast on banana leaves and 
stalks. As they were given to him, he took 
them with his trunk, knocked them against 
the post of a house, then crushed them under 
his huge foot, and when well softened ate 
them. 
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Pap AN, December 27. 

There was no time to write a longer letter 
from Blanja. 

After breakfast the big elephant was 
brought down to the water's edge, the^ 
mahout ordered him to kneel ; pillows, 
shawls, and a mattrass were put into the 
basket, everything was made ready, and we 
crawled into it, stepping easily upon a corner 
of the basket protruding from the side. Two 
strange lurches backwards and forwards and 
the elephant was on his feet. We faced the 
elephant's head, our feet hanging out in 
front. The mahout perched himself on the ele- 
phant's head and guided with his feet, pushing 
them behind the elephant's ears occasionally. 

Mr. S. led the way on an elephant much 
larger than ours, so we could see all the 
curious movements as he went crushing 
along. The servants followed on other ele- 
phants, bringing the boxes and bags. In all 
we had seven elephants. At first we went 
through deep sword grass, which nearly hid 
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the narrow foot-path. Fortunately for us we 
were not in front, for our elephant was very 
fast, and as soon as he quickened his pace 
the lurching was most disagreeable, and I felt 
almost as miserable as if I were rolling down 
the China sea. It is wonderful to watch 
these animals carefully stepping along, never 
trusting themselves on any bit of wood that 
looked rotten, pulling down branches with 
their trunks that overhung the path, going 
between trees with only space apparently to 
Squeeze through, and never touching either 
side. 

One of the mahouts had a heavy knife 
with which he cut off the branches as we 
went through the jungle. He also had a bent 
piece of iron on the end of a small stick to 
prick the elephant if necessary. Our mahout 
used nothing but a stick, talking very gently, 
apparently reasoning with the elephant; if 
he did not obey at once, he gave him a sharp 
blow ; this did not occur often. Constantly 
you heard, Pa-ha bamboo-pa-ha^ this meant 
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look out for wood on the right, look out for 
wood on the left, — the side being indicated 
by touching the elephant's right or left ear. 

The Malays tell you that the mahouts 
speak the elephant language; it really is 
Siamese. 

The dense luxuriance of this jungle was 
something wonderful, the great silence most 
impressive, and it was a strange sensation as 
we went along. I am the only foreign woman 
who has ever been in this part of the jungle 
from Blanja to Papan. Enormous trees 
were on either side of us, lovely creepers and 
orchids clinging to their trunks. The Miranti 
tree is very lofty, often over one hundred feet 
high. None of these forest-trees live after 
the jungle is cleared from about them ; they 
require the dampness about their roots, and 
the scorching sun soon exhausts them. 
Ferns were underneath, and in every direc- 
tion ; beautiful palms and innumerable trees, 
the names quite unknown to me. We went 
crushing along, down steep mountain sides, 
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up again over impossible looking places, 
clinging to a straw ring on the side of the 
howdah in ascending or holding fast to the 
back of the basket in descending. The 
motion was not disagreeable, a little tiresome 
only. Whenever we saw pretty orchids the 
mahout, who was very quick-witted, and saw 
whatever we were looking at, would ask me 
in pantomime if I wanted them ; then he would 
turn the elephant to the right or left, slip 
quickly off ; in a minute be in his place again, 
and my lap filled with orchids. This was 
done again and again. I am very much 
laughed at, because I am trying to carry a 
bundle of orchids home with me; they are 
neatly tied in a leaf. How delighted I should 
be to take orchids from this jungle. 

Constantly large trees had fallen across 
the path, and it was most curious not only 
to see the elephant, but to feel him, lifting his 
huge body over these trees with the greatest 
care. First one leg, then another, then his 
hind legs, — four distinct rolling movements. 
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We waded through morasses, crushing down 
lovely flowers which were blossoming on the 
top of the water. We met a few Malays and 
Chinese. Some of them were making char- 
coal; some of them were messengers; and 
others were gathering palm branches to make 
atteps. In this part of the world everything 
seems to me to be made of some part of the 
various palm-trees. 

After several hours the cramped position 
was very tiresome. I wondered how soon I 
should see an opening, and know the journey 
was coming to an end. On, on we went, 
never tired of looking at the lofty trees with 
their long trunks clothed with creepers and 
orchids. One orchid was quite lovely; it 
looked like basket-work woven upon the tree. 
Very few orchids were in blossom. 

Soon after eleven we came to a clearing, 
and were told that Papan was not a mile be- 
yond ; however, the worst part of the journey 
was to come. Directly before us there was a 
swamp of yellow clay to pass. There was a 
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narrow path made on logs that I very much 
preferred to walk on, but I kept in my place. 
The elephant wallowed along, splashing us 
with nasty yellow mud, — sinking deeper and 
deeper ; his legs were covered, and it seemed 
impossible for him to move on ; it was not 
a pleasant sensation, not knowing how much 
deeper he would sink ; his strength was mar- 
vellous, and very soon we felt him treading 
on the firm ground again. I was thankful 
indeed, but, no, it was too soon. We entered 
the little village with Chinese houses and 
shops on either side ; the sun was very hot 
and directly overhead. Now we had not far 
to go, we were told. As we passed an open 
field, a buffalo was being harnessed to a cart ; 
he seemed very restive, stepping over one 
shaft, then another. We passed by, and I 
had forgotten the buffalo, when suddenly our 
elephant began to run, a rattling sound came 
from behind, and I realized that the horrid 
buffalo was running away with his cart. The 
mahout talked in a gentle tone to the ele- 
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phant, who was getting very much fright- 
ened, tried to pacify him, then called to the 
men with the buffalo, begging them to stop 
him, but on we went faster and faster, both 
mahout and elephant getting more and more 
alarmed ; at last the elephant gave a trum- 
pet, and I felt we were being run away 
with ; I looked at the road and thought it 
very far below us, and very hard to fall upon, 
held on firmly to the side and back, deter- 
mined not to be frightened or lose my head 
till I saw the mahout had lost all control. 
All the time he was talking to the elephant, 
trying to quiet his fears. Suddenly, the rat- 
tling noise became less distinct, — the buffalo 
had turned off the road. As soon as the noise 
ceased, the elephant stopped running, then 
walked slowly for a few steps, and we were 
at our journey's end, only too thankful to 
hear the word, "Drrum." This was the order 
for the elephant to kneel. We slipped out 
from the basket, and with great joy stood 
once more on the ground. 
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Papan is much larger than I thought for. 
In fact, there is quite a settlement, prin- 
cipally Chinese; there are, however, a few 
Malays, with a Rajah. The wonderful tin- 
mines have made Papan spring into exist- 
ence from the jungle wilderness. 

We stopped at the manager's house; we 
found him an intelligent, energetic man; a 
mining-engineer by profession, — sure- of suc- 
cess, which is pleasant to hear. 

Under small mat-sheds we saw the machin- 
ery lately brought out from England for the 
new mines. In a few months tin will be 
worked from them. 

I cannot say that I am much refreshed by 
the food ivy these unbeaten tracts. Bad 
coffee, worse tea, condensed milk, tinned 
fish and meat will, I suppose, nourish you, 
but I find the want of good food the greatest 
discomfort in travelling here. Of course you 
must be strong enough to accept many dis- 
agreeables. I am delighted that I do not get 
more tired. Only two or three days were we 
obliged to live on tinned food. 
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After tiffin I have three elephants brought 
up to sketch ; they do not stand very quietly. 
I find it very difficult ; however, my crude 
sketches may give you a faint idea of some 
of the strange things I am seeing. Instead 
of five o'clock tea, I try fresh limes and soda- 
water ; this was most refreshing. 

This is the hottest place we have been in ; 
the sun seems to blaze down upon us ; there 
is absolutely no shade, as all the trees have 
been cleared, nothing but the bare ground 
left where the tin is to be worked, or where 
the Chinese are already at work. 

As usual, little chichaks or lizards are on 
the ceiling ; they are very pretty, light wood 
color, with large, bright, black eyes. I like 
to watch them. They keep quite still for 
a while, then suddenly dart off so quickly 
that you can hardly see them move from 
place to place. They feed upon mosquitoes 
and other insects. 

While I was quietly reading, a long-legged 
frog jumped on to my chair and hopped 
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about. I did not object to him. I deter- 
mined I would not be nervous when we 
began this journey. 

It is much more agreeable to get up very 
early in this part of the world. Soon after 
dawn I am awake and ready to begin the 
day. 

Bath-Gadju, December 28. 

It was so intensely hot at Papan, the glare 
from the white road very disagreeable. It 
was a struggle to make up my mind to walk 
through the village, and inspect some tin 
mines owned and worked by Chinese. End- 
less wooden chains are used to pump the 
water from below, then the tin ore is dug out 
by Chinese coolies. 

It is a marvellously rich deposit in this 
country, exceeding in value, it is thought, the 
Mount Bichoff mine, where they pay seven- 
teen dividends a year, the shares being at a 
fabulous premium. This sounds like one of 
the Arabian Nights tales. 
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We went into a shed to see the tin ore 
before it is smelted ; it looked like thick 
black sand. We talked to the owner of the 
mine, a Chinaman, who told us he had made 
$ioo,cxx) in four years. We were obliged to 
leave Papan at twelve o'clock, and could only 
have a glimpse of this mine. 

It was only four miles to Batu-Gadju (Rock 
Elephant), but as we were to go in buffalo 
carts, it would take us two hours or more to 
accomplish it. 

When we returned to the house for tiffin, 
we received a visit from Rajah Bela, the head 
of the village. He was a very small man, 
dressed in foreign clothes ; he looked like a 
workingman, — not in the least like the East- 
em Rajah of my imagination. He brought 
his son with him, a bright little boy, who 
seemed very timid and not inclined to talk 
to us. The Rajah told us he was very much 
alarmed when our elephant ran away; he 
watched us and thought we must have a 
serious accident. As he bade us good-by. 
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he said, " Salamat jelan*' " Health be to you 
on your journey;" and we replied, " Salamat 
tingair " Health be to you here." Then he 
added, "May we meet in heaven when you 
will be in a high place and I lower down." 
This for a Mahommedan seemed an extraor- 
dinary speech. 

Immediately after tiffin, three buffalo carts 
were drawn up in front of the house. We 
were told to get into the last cart, where I 
made myself comfortable with cushions, and 
to start off and take the lead. In passing 
the other carts our Malay was very careless, 
knocked the mat-covering against the second 
cart, frightened the buffalo, who became 
sulky, wriggled under the shaft, and stood 
outside facing the cart, quite unmovable. 
The buffaloes are yoked into the carts and 
driven by a small cord, which is tied to a 
ring in their nose. 

After seeing a buffalo run away yesterday 
I have not much confidence in them. I sat 
with my feet hanging over the cart, ready to 
jump out at a minute's notice. 
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We left the servants with the luggage and 
ugly-tempered buffalo behind, and began to 
crawl along towards Batu-Gadju. The road 
was fairly good for crawling. We had not 
been five minutes in the cart before I saw a 
buffalo cart coming towards us; there was 
a deep trench on either side of the road; 
prudently I jumped out, and waited till the 
carts passed. No sooner was I on my perch 
again than I was disturbed, and I felt I might 
have too much exercise if I continued to 
jump in and out for two hours. The second 
cart was driven nearer and nearer to us, there 
was no space for me to get out of the cart, 
so I curled myself into the furthest corner, 
motioned to the Malay to keep back; this 
had no effect, for he let the buffalo put his 
head under our cart. This was more than I 
could endure ; I had been sufficiently alarmed 
by one buffalo yesterday, and did not want 
to be tossed by another to-day. As the 
Malay would not or could not understand 
me, I slapped him gently with my fan, this 
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was much more effectual, as he at once re- 
tired to a respectful distance, and I was left 
in peace. 

The road was very rough as we trotted fast 
down hill, we were jolted and shaken unmer- 
cifully. The trees were very fine, and the 
views from the top of the hills towards the 
distant mountains weire superb. We stopped 
at the Government Rest House at this place 
to wait until the boat was ready for us to go 
down the river. Several women with naked 
children were standing about; ornaments 
being much preferred to clothing, and all 
the childen wear necklaces and bracelets. 
I said, "Tabe," or how do you do.? which 
pleased them very much, as they repeated it 
and smiled at me. 

While we were walking down to the river 
I saw such quantities of cocoanuts that I 
sent a " crany '* after them, and sat down on 
a bank to wait. It took so long to find any 
one to go up the trees, — perhaps they are no 
trained monkeys here, — however, after much 
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patience, which is most necessary in this part 
of the world, the " crany '* returned, bringing 
me four large cocoanuts. 

It was a pretty sight at the river's bank ; 
several boats were waiting alongside ; people 
were getting in or out; on one they were 
making music on a " gundung." This is a 
kind of tambourine, made of hard wood; 
stretched across the wood is the skin of a 
sturgeon, and at intervals in the wooden 
frame there are br^ss plates. 

The boat in which we were to go down the 
river looked very pretty, and as soon as the 
cocoanuts were brought there was nothing 
more to wait for. Cushions and wraps were 
arranged for us ; notwithstanding these, the 
position is not very comfortable, as you must 
sit crossed-legged or lie down, and that 
becomes tiresome after several hours. 

Koto Baru. 
It was enchanting going down the Kinta 
river, and most exciting. The current was 
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SO swift in places — almost like a mill- 
race, the angles so very sharp and sudden, 
that it seemed very dangerous. To escape 
being washed up on to the opposite shore, 
the Malays rowed almost into the bank ; once 
they did not go even close enough, for the 
current was running so strong that instead of 
sweeping round the corner, as was intended, 
we suddenly found ourselves caught in the 
overhanging branches of palm, part of our 
mat-covering torn off, and a general sense 
of discomfort over all. The covering of 
bamboos was rearranged, and I think the 
man steering was a little more careful after 
this shaking. 

There is constant excitement going down 
the Kinta, and it is lovely, with beautiful 
trees and ferns on either side. The after- 
noon light was so soft and pretty, the shadows 
getting deeper and deeper ; altogether it was 
quite enchanting. There was a sense of 
danger as we passed rattan palms close to 
the river's edge, a tangle of branches when 
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the fronds are old, nothing but the stalks 
remaij^ ; this is covered with a thorn-like sub- 
stance, is wonderfully strong, and if we should 
run into it, it would be almost impossible to 
extricate the boat from its clutches. The 
turnings of the river are innumerable, and 
it is so picturesque. Native boats are con- 
stantly passing us, being poled up the stream. 
The Malays seem very skilful at this. One 
man stands at the rudder, which is a huge 
kind of double oar over two feet wide and 
four feet long. Two men can pole an enor- 
mous amount of freight up this swift flowing 
river. A hideous alligator was pointed out 
to us sleeping on a log ; even the noise of our 
oars did not disturb the loathsome-looking 
reptile. The natives are very much afraid 
of alligators, and never bathe in the rivers 
unless they have an enclosure of bamboos or 
palms to serve as a primitive bath-house. 

These reptiles suddenly appear, seize a 
Malay, snap off the leg of a man, drag their 
victim into the jungle and leave it, returning 
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to feast upon it after many days, preferring 
it in this state. 

The river winds in and out, and just before 
dark we turned into a side stream and arrived 
at Koto Baru (New Fort). Many boats were 
lying along the bank, evidently resting till 
the morning. At the bow of most of them 
there is a live cock. He is carried for luck, 
and also to wake them early. We were poled 
to a small landing. There was nothing but 
a broad ladder, with the rungs so far apart it 
looked as if it were impossible for me to get 
up on to the bank ; the water was dark and 
muddy, full of horrid possibilities. 

The magistrate and his wife met us, as 
through the Resident's great kindness every 
one has been informed of our movements 
either by telegrams or by messengers, sent 
through the jungle, — in this way we have 
been able to do many things which otherwise 
would have been quite impossible. 

We were taken to a very pretty house, 
guarded by Sikh police, who presented arms 
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as we passed. Beautiful orchids are growing 
below the verandah, and many exquisite 
crotons and other plants. There is a good 
lawn tennis ground, and a broad road in 
front of the house gives a civilized look to 
the place. The partitions between the rooms 
are made by plaiting a kind of palm into a 
geometric pattern, and by using the reverse 
side two colors are obtained, and the effect is 
very pretty. 

The servants make fine bits of color ; they 
are chiefly Tamils or Klings. 

The ayah is such a pretty, graceful young 
woman, with warm sepia-like skin. 

We are always thankful for baths and food 
at the end of our day's journey ; the greatest 
luxury being the bath, which I described to 
you when we first arrived in the Straits. 

At every place we see something new and 
strange ; either hideous, frightful, or wonder- 
fully beautiful. 

Here there was a large collection of but- 
terflies, beautiful, indeed, very brilliant ones. 
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and others very subdued in color. The best 
specimen, so considered, was of a velvety 
black, with dazzling emerald dashes on the 
upper wings. These are to be sent to the 
British museum. 

At dinner such a curious cat came into the 
room; it was black, and very large, with a 
queer, square lump for a tail, not more than 
three inches long. 

Out Chinese boy we took from Penang has 
proved most useful. I discovered his stupid- 
ity was deafness ; after this he was of great 
service to us, never forgetting anything, and 
always good-tempered. In this part of the 
world the servants look after you and ask no 
'questions instead of constantly requiring to 
be looked after, as in more civilized parts of 
the world. Here it is impossible to travel 
without them. 

To-morrow we continue our wax down the 
Kinta River. 
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Going down the Kinta Rivkr to Tekul-Anson, 

December 29. 

We were late in leaving Koto Baru ; seven 
o'clock. The distance was longer than we 
thought, and there were not men enough to 
row the boat, which was far heavier than the 
one we took from Batu Gadju. 

Fortunately we had taken enough stores 
from Papan in case of need, as there is no 
possibility of getting anything during the 
day. 

All our boxes were stowed away in the 
boat, a mattrass, with fresh-looking mats, 
bound with red cloth, made me very com- 
fortable, and soon we were established for 
the day. 

The oars are queer-looking spikes, lashed 
on to a long pole with rattan, then there are 
others like round disks fastened to short 
poles. 

The river here is much broader, and 
although very swift flowing, not so much 
so as it was yesterday. 
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Broken trees and branches are protruding 
from the bank into the river on either side, 
many logs are in mid-stream, all are very 
difficult to avoid, and it is a source of con- 
tinual excitement watching to see how near 
we go without touching or running into them. 
At last we came to a place where a large 
tree had been felled directly across the river; 
here it is impossible to pass. Men were hard 
at work trying to clear the stream ; we waited 
for twenty minutes. It was very amusing to 
watch the men in and out of the water, 
swimming from side to side, now climbing on 
to the tree, cutting off a branch here, another 
there, using a bliong, a curiously shaped axe. 
Before cutting the branch, a rattan was tied 
to it, by which it was pulled to the shore, 
one of the men swimming along with the 
end of the rattan in his hand. Finally a 
narrow passage was made, and our boat 
squeezed through. We passed a broad clear- 
ing of the jungle, forest trees felled on either 
side ; this continued for a long distance. It 
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looked as if an army of invaders were advanc- 
ing. It was the abomination of desolation. 

There is a lovely creeper on both sides of 
the river, climbing high up the trees and 
over the banks. It has masses of orange 
red flowers. It is too early to see many 
flowers. There are very few kampongs 
about here. Further on we stopped at the 
Kampong Bukit Pakan or Hill Shop Village : 
here we waited for the men to cook and eat 
rice for their dinner ; it was their only meal 
during the day. We wandered about the 
village. We found it was quite a little settle- 
ment. Under a shed were curiously-shaped 
baskets, filled with charcoal, evidently ready 
for sale. An old man was making atteps for 
roofs, plaiting the fronds of the rattan palm. 
About here there are no Nipa palms, which 
are very much preferred for this purpose. 
As we passed by the huts we said, " Tube " 
to the people, and they seemed very much 
pleased at our greeting. 

Twenty minutes* delay only ; the men had 
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cooked and swallowed the rice, and we were 
going down the stream again. 

The cocoanut water is delicious, and it was 
a happy thought to get the cocoanuts yes- 
terday, for they added very much to our 
simple tiffin. 

The men are getting so lazy we say 
**Lakas*' over and over again, but it has 
little effect, for they do not hurry. At last 
I held up a dollar and told them they should 
have it if we arrive at Tekul Anson at six 
o'clock. They merely laugh and tell us it is 
impossible. 

As we passed a small cleared space, we 
saw some old white rags hanging under a 
tree, tied to the lower branches ; this we 
are told is a place of worship. 

We are getting on so slowly that we stopped 
at the next kampong and tried to hire two ex- 
tra men. At first one or two women appear. 
I make use of my few Malay words. ^^Dtia 
Orang marri na Tekul AnsonV^ "Will two 
men go with us to Tekul Anson.?" but no 
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one is inclined to accept our invitation. It is 
raining hard as we walked through a planta- 
tion of bananas in search of our two men, but 
the leaves are so broad and thick we are quite 
protected. We returned to the boat ; we go 
on, hoping soon to enter the Perik River, 
where the kampongs are larger, and we surely 
can find assistance. 

At four o'clock we are at the mouth of the 
Kinta River, entering the Perik. The current 
is very slow, and it is a very broad stream, 
a large river. We are evidently leaving the 
thick jungle behind, as the kampongs are 
much nearer together. We stopped at one 
of them, renewing our demands for extra 
men. By this time we feel it is, indeed, a 
necessity to get new men ; ours are worn out 
with the long day*s work, and we must arrive 
at our journey's end before night comes on. 
After many futile attempts a strong muscular 
Malay agrees to come with us. There is no 
second to be found ; with only one addi- 
tional man, our poor tired ones will be rowed 
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round and round. At last a small boy of 
twelve appears on the bank, and we are 
obliged to take him; as there is nothing 
bigger to be found. He comes grinning 
into the boat. A pretty little fellow he is, 
with dazzling white teeth, fine dark eyes, 
and such a young, high-pitched little voice. 
He proves of great assistance. With this 
addition to our small crew, we feel much 
encouraged; there may be a possibility of 
reaching our destination before very late, but 
there is no end to the river ; it seems inter- 
minable ; on, on we go, passing lovely islands 
so densely wooded that they look more like 
enormous stones covered with mosses and 
lichens than islands. 

It is almost sunset. The man at the helm 
suggests that we stop at Durian Sabatang, and 
walk by a good road to Tekul Anson. This 
will shorten our journey by two hours, and 
we need not walk more than half a mile. This 
we gladly agree to do ; we are tired with the 
long day's journey. A thunder-storm is ap- 
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preaching, which we may possibly avoid in 
this way. We are nearing the landing, and 
gladly say good-by to the tired rowers. 

Tekul Anson, Dec. 30. 

We were much surprised to find in this 
place the beginning of a town, several streets, 
and buildings for government offices, and a 
certain well-to-do air to everything. The 
magistrate's house was most attractive, as we 
hurried towards it, a pleasant refuge from 
the approaching storm. As we went up the 
steps the big rain-drops began to fall, and at 
once there was such a downpour that we 
should have been drenched in five minutes. 
It is always raining in this opportune manner 
for us. We have been most fortunate, day 
after day ; not once have we been obliged to 
alter our plans. 

The magistrate was away from home, but 
orders had been left with the servants to do 
everything for our comfort, m case we arrived 
di|rin§ his absence. We had to wait for 
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nearly three hours for our boxes and ser- 
vants. 

We were famished, and it was a weary 
time waiting for dinner, which was not served 
till nearly nine o'clock. In the morning 
I found the brushes on my dressing-table 
swarming with red ants. This was not a 
pleasant beginning ; however, after much 
shaking, they all disappeared. Then I looked 
for my gloves ; the rats had eaten off the fin- 
gers. I heard rats in the night, but thought 
they were overhead. I should not have slept 
so soundly if I had known they were in such 
close proximity to me. 

After breakfast we had a visit from a 
young official. He told us that the govern- 
ment steamer " Kinta " had arrived, and that 
we could make our plans to leave at any 
moment. We decided upon mid-day By 
leaving then we ought to arrive at Penang 
early the following morning, as it takes 
eighteen hours. 
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Pbnang, Jan. i, 1884. 

Here we are once more, luxuriating in 
this pleasant house, listening to the waves as 
they wash up on the sands. It was very tire- 
some coming down the river from Tekul 
Anson. The scenery was still pretty, with 
larger plantations of nipa palms than we had 
seen before, but there was great monotony 
about it. We met the magistrate going to 
Tekul Anson in a little steamer; stopped, 
had a chat, and thanked him for our visit at 
his house. 

As we went into the Straits from the river 
the sea was rough, and the small steamer 
of only seventy or eighty tons pitched very 
much. This suggested a miserable night to 
me; soon, however, we were under the lee 
of the Island of Pancore, and in a smooth 
sea. There was a cabin, — but so hot down 
below, that it was impossible to sleep there. 
Mattrasses were brought on deck and put in 
a row on top of the cabm. I rolled myself in 
a shawl and an india-rubber blanket, and fell 
sound asleep at once. 
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It was a Strange sensation when I waked 
up to find myself on the deck of the steamer. 
There was so little space between our sleep- 
ing ledge and the side of the steamer, that 
I felt I must turn — and even look about — 
carefully, otherwise I might roll overboard. 

It was not later than two o'clock, several 
hours still before dawn, nothing to be seen 
but a few lights on junks near by. Suddenly 
I heard this conversation between Mr. S. 
and the captain : Mr. S. " What is that 
land } " Captain. " Nothing there." Mr. S. 
"Yes, there is ; look on your left" Captain. 
" Oh, that is Larut." Mr. S. " We had it on 
our right before, why is it on the left now?" 

This was pleasant to hear; I wondered 
where we were going and what was about to 
happen. Suddenly we saw a red light, then 
a yellow light, then a green light. A coast- 
ing steamer was coming down upon us. I 
sat motionless, eagerly waiting for what was 
to come. I heard the captain give the order 
"Kiri" to the left; "stop her; full speed; 
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stop her ; " the machinery answered quickly, 
and we were just in time only to escape a 
collision, for we passed within two feet of the 
other steamer. Then there was our captain's 
angry voice saying, "What in thunder are 
you trying to do ? " I don't think either of 
them knew very well. The explanation given 
to us was, that there was a steamer waiting 
outside the Larut River f or^ the dawn to come ; 
not content to be anchored, she was steaming 
round in a circle slowly. These movements 
confused our captain, and he steamed round 
her ; probably both captains lost their heads 
a little. 

After this I sat up breathlessly waiting for 
dawn, and when it came it was so lovely and 
such a relief to see the land near us. 

We breakfasted on pisangs in the early 
morning. It was getting intensely hot, the 
glare was very great, and the last hours, 
from four till eight o'clock, were endless. It 
seemed like getting home as we were rowed 
off to the jetty in a sampan. I have literally 
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bristled with interrogation marks, which were 
pleasantly answered. 

Our ten days in the jungle is over ; thanks 
to Sir Hugh Low, the Resident, everything 
was made delightful to us, and never shall we 
forget the kindness we received from every 
one in Perdk. 
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